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CHAPTER XI.—‘‘ SEEING LIFE IN LONDON.” 


Harry accompanied his kind guardian into London 
the following day, and was introduced in due form 
to Mr. Silas Sleech, one of the principal clerks 
under Mr. Kyffin, as well as to the other persons 


engaged in Mr. Coppinger’s counting-house in Idol 
ane, 





“You are welcome, Mr. Tryon,” said Mr. Sleech, 
vith whom Harry found himself left for a short time. 
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‘‘T have heard of you before at Lynderton ; indeed, 
I remember your countenance very well as a boy. 
You do not probably recollect me, however. Still 
you may possibly have heard the name of my 
respected father, one of the principal lawyers in 
Lynderton. We are avery well-connected family, 
but we do not boast of that here. While in this 
office, we are men of business; we sink every other 
character. You understand me, Mr. Tryon, and if 
you are wise you will follow my advice. Here I am 


your superior and director, but outside this door 
NN 
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we are equals, and I hope soon to say, we are 
friends.” 

Harry watched Mr. Skeech’s countenance:while he 
spoke. Hedid not particularly'like its expression. 
It was then animated and vivacious enough, but 
directly afterwards, when Mr. Kyfiin drew ‘near, it 
assumed a peculiarly dull and inanimate look, as if 
he was absorbed completely in the books over which 
he was poring. 

Mr. Coppinger himself soon afterwards arrived, 
and called Harry into his private room. He spoke 
to him much in the same way that Mr. Kyffin had 
done. ‘You could not be in better hands than 
those of your guardian,” he observed. ‘‘ However, 
as after a time you may grow tired of your daily walk 
backwards and forwards to Hampstead, you shall. 
have the room over the counting-house, and I shall 
be happy to see you at my house, where you can 
become better acquainted with your cousins.” 

Harry thanked his uncle for his kindness, and 
expressed a hope that he should be attentive to 
business. The first moment he had time he wrote to 
Mabel, telling her of his good fortune in having a 
situation given him in Mr. Coppinger’s house. He 
had previously written in a very different tone, giving 
an account of his grandmother’s death, andthe penury 
in which she had left him. He had not, however, told 
Mabel that he would release her from her engage- 
ment to him. While any hope yet lingered in his 
bosom he could not bring himself to do that. Now 
he was once more in spirits, and he felt:sure that for- 
tune would smile on him. He hadmever told Mabel 
that it was very possible Mr. Kyffin might leave him 
his property. He had determined mever'to build on 
such a possibility. In the first place, Mr. Kyffin was 
not an old man, and might live for many years, or 
he might have relatives who had claims on him, or 
he might not consider it necessary, simply because he 
was his ward, to leavethim anything. 

Whatablessedthing is hope, even in regard to mere 
mundane matters. Harry had at this time nothing 
else to live upon. After all the grand expectations he 
had enjoyed, tofind himself at last only a merchant’s 
clerk with £100 a year! Roger Kyffin’s society 
might possibly have been more improving to Harry 
than that of his grandmother. At the same time, 
after a few weeks, it must be owned that Harry began 
to wish fora little change. Roger Kyffin had been 
in the habit of livingia:good deal by -jrimeelf, «and 
had not many acquaintances in theimmediate neigh- 
bourhood. Now and then:a few friends came to dine 
with him, but he seemed to think it a mark of 
respect to Harry’s grandmother not to see any 
society at his house for the first two or three weeks 
after her death. 

Mr. Coppinger invited him to dinner the following 
day. He was to sleep at the counting-house, where 
a room had been prepared for him, which he could 
occupy whenever he pleased. 

‘* You may wish to see alittle more of London and 
your friends,” said Mr. Coppinger, ‘‘and you can 
scarcely do so if you go out to Hampstead every 
evening.” 

Harry of course thanked his uncle for his con- 
sideration, and the next day prepared with some 
little interest to pay his respects to his unknown 
cousins. 

Although at that time many persons dined early, 
the custom of late dinners was being generally intro- 
duced. Harry arranged his toilet with more than 





usual care, and somewhat before the hour :of five 
took his way ito his uncle’s house-in Broad Street. I; 
avas a handsome mansion. As Harry knocked, the 
door flew open, and a couple of livery servants with 
powdered hair stood ready to receive him and take 
hishat.and cloak. He followed the servant up-stairs, 
and was ushered into a large drawing-room. A lad 
came forward, not very young, according to his idea, 
but fair and good-looking, with a somewhat full 
figure and a pleasant expression of countenance. 

‘And are you our cousin Harry?” she said, 
putting out her hand. ‘‘Why did you not come 
before? We heard about you, and are very glad at 
last to make your acquaintance.” 

“‘T scarcely liked to come without my uncle’s in- 
vitation,” said Harry, ‘‘ but am very happy to have 
the opportunity of making his daughter’s acquaint- 
ance. I conclude that you are Miss Coppinger.” 

‘‘Yes, I am generally so called,” answered the 
young lady, “‘but I am your cousin Martha, re- 
member that. You must not be formal with us. 
My younger sisters may encourage you to be so, but 
you must not attend to their nonsense.” 

‘‘T should like to know something about them,” 
said Harry, feeling thimself quite at home with 
Martha, evidently adkimd.and sensible woman, and, 
as people would say, #"bitwof a character. 

“That’s very wensible in you, Harry,” she 
answered. “Fo they are all out, and 
only lately went upto dress, so that I shall have 
time to tell you about ‘them. Next to me there is 
Susan—she is like me im mest respects, and some 
‘people take us for twims. “However, she really is two 
yearsyounger. Then‘there is Mary. She has only 
one fault. She is semewhat sentimental, and too 
fond of poetry—reads'Cowper end Crabbe, and Miss 
Burney’s novels, halfbound wolumes in marble 
covers. She sighs over Hvelima, and goes into 
raptures with Clarissa. ‘She is dark, thin, and 
slight, not a bit like Susan and:me. ‘Then there is 
Maria Jane. She is fair and addicted to laughing, 
and very good-natured, sand mot a bit sentimental. 
Then there is Estella. Harry,;you must take care 
of her. She is something ‘like Mary, but more lively 
and more practical too. “Mary'lives in an idea of 
her own: Kstélla carries out her romantic notions. 
Then there is our youngest sister, Sybella, or baby 
wesalways used to call her, but she rather objects to 
‘the appellation. You must find out about her your- 
self. There, now you know us all. You are known 
‘to us, so you will find syourself perfectly at home by 
the time you see us assembled round the dinner- 
table. As we have no ‘brothers -we shall make a 
great deal of you, and take care that you are not 
spoilt. Above all things, don’t fall in love. You will 
become hideous and useless if you do. I don’t at all 
approve of the passion, except when exhibited in 
gentlemen of comfortable incomes, nor does papa. 
I warn you of that, so if you wish to take advantage 
of such hospitality as we can afford you—and we 
really desire to be kind—you have been cautioned 
and must act accordingly.”’ 

Harry cordially thanked Martha for the descrip- 
tion of her sisters, and with perfect sincerity 
promised to follow her advice. It showed him that 
she, at all events, was not aware of his love for 
Mabel, and though he thought her a very good- 
natured woman, he had no intention of making her 
his confidant on that matter. 

Harry had soon the opportunity of discovering the 
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correctness of her description of her sisters. The 
youngest came in last. There was a considerable 
amount of beauty among them, so that they passed 
for a family of pretty girls, but when he saw 
Sybella, he at once acknowledged that she surpassed 
them all. 

She was a bright little fairy, just entering woman- 
hood. Curiously like Mabel, so he thought: indeed, 
he would not otherwise have admired her so much. 

‘‘ T am not surprised that Martha warned me,” he 
thought to himself. ‘If it were not for Mabel, I 
should certainly have fallen in love with that little 
girl, and yet Mabel is her superior in many ways; I 
am sure of that.” 

They were seated at the dinner-table when these 
thoughts came into Master Harry’s head. Sybella’s 
eyes met his. She blushed. Could she have divined 
his thoughts ? 

His uncle was very kind. No man indeed ap- 
peared to better advantage at his dinner-table than 
did Mr. Coppinger. He at once made Harry feel 
perfectly at home, and as his cousins addressed him 
by his Christian name, he soon found himself calling 
them by theirs in return. 

“We must make a great deal of use of you, 
Harry,” said Miss Coppinger. ‘‘ We sadly want a 
beau to accompany us in the evenings when we go 
out. Father cannot often come with us. He comes 
home tired from business. We six spinsters have 
consequently to spend most of our time in solitude.” 

‘‘-You do not look as if you had often been melan- 
choly,”? said Harry. ‘‘ However, I shall be very 
happy to be at your service whenever you choose to 
command me.” 

“Very prettily spoken,” answered Martha. 

When Harry glanced round at his six blooming 
epusins he felt that they were not likely often to be 
left in solitude. There were a few other guests at 
table—Alderman Bycroft and his wife and daughter : 
one a full-blown rose, the other a bursting bud, 
giving promise of the same full proportions as her 
mother. 

There was a young gentleman, the son of a wealthy 
distiller, dressed in the height of fashion, who seemed 
to consider that he was greatly honouring Mr. Cop- 
pinger’s family by his presence, and thete was 
another youth of unpretending appearance, who 
looked as if he felt himself highly honoured by the 
invitation, though he had in reality taken a high 
degree at the University, and was the descendant of 
a long line of proud ancestors. 

The distiller, Mr. Gilby, was inclined to patronise 
Harry, especially when he heard Lady Tryon 
spoken of. 

“‘T will show you a little of London life, my boy,” 
he whispered. ‘ You know nothing of it as yet, and 
unless you had a friend like me to introduce you, 
you might live ten years here and know no more of 
the ins and outs and doings of this great city than 
you do now.” 

“Mr. Tryon would thereby, I suspect, be more 
fortunate than if he were introduced to the ways of 
London as you suggest,” observed Mr. Pennant, the 
pale-faced young student. 


“T hope you enjoyed your dinner at your uncle’s 
yesterday,” said Mr. Silas Sleech, as Harry took his 
seat near him at his office desk the next morning. 
“Fine girls your cousins, don’t you think? I dine 
there sometimes, and I then always mind my P’s 
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and Q’s. I flatter myself I stand well there with 
the fairer portion of the family, and of course our 
principal has a great respect for my uprightness and 
integrity,’’ and a curious leer came into Mr: Sleech’s 
eyes which he could not repress. ‘‘ Who was there, 


on?” 
Harry told him. 
“Oh! young Gilby! was he? He’s a rollicking 
blade. He offered to introduce you into London 


society, did he? Why, he knows nothing about it. 
Do not trust him. He would only take you to a few 
low haunts, where you would see enough certainly of 
what he calls life. He invited you to dine with him 
a week hence, did he? ‘Well, then, come with me 
to-night, and before that time I will enable you to 
show him that you know far more of London life 
than he does. But, mum, here comes your respected 
guardian, Mr. Roger Kyffin. Will this pen suit you, 
Mr. Tryon?” he said, in a loud voice. “A good 
handwriting is an important matter in the qualifica- 
tions of a young clerk.” 

Harry scarcely knew what to think of Silas Sleech. 
His manner offended him, but he seemed good- 
natured and obliging ; so he thought to himself, ‘‘ I 
will take him as I find him, and he is more likely to 
initiate me into real London life than that young fop 
Gilby.” Harry agreed, therefore, to dine with Mr. 
Sleech that evening at a coffee-house, and to accom- 
pany him afterwards to some place of amusement. 

Harry Tryon was not a hero of romance. He had 
never got into any serious scrape, but then he had 
not been much tempted. He was now to be left very 
much to his own resources. His kind guardian had 
formed a higher opinion of him than he perhaps 
deserved. He also held Mr. Sleech in considerable 
esteem. It is surprising that he did so, but the fact 
was, that that individual was a most consummate 
hypocrite—he otherwise would not certainly have 
deceived such acute observers as Mr. Coppinger and 
his managing clerk. Harry could not have met with 
a worse person as a companion in London. Young 
Gilby might have led him into scrapes, while the 
other, by imbuing him with his own principles, and 
introducing him to profligates and designing knaves, 
might injure his future prospects, and destroy him 
body and soul, as many another young man has been 
destroyed. Harry, when he accepted Mr. Sleech’s 
proffered civilities, had no conception of the dangerous 
course into which he was about to lead him. He 
remembered old Sleech at Lynderton, a smooth- 
spoken, oily-tongued, civil gentlemen, profuse in his 
bows to gentlemen on horseback or ladies in their 
carriages, but very apt to button up his breeches 
pockets at the approach of a supplicant. As to his 
character he knew nothing, except that he was looked 
upon as a lawyer of sharp practice. Once upon a 
time Harry would not have wished to be seen walk- 
ing down Lynderton Street in company with Silas 
Sleech, but now things were altered. In London 
people needed not to be so particular as to their 
associates. 

As soon as the counting-house was closed, Harry 
set off with Silas Sleech tothe West End. That first 
evening was spent in a way that even Roger 
Kyffin, had he made inquiries, would probably have 
approved. They had been to the play, and after- 
wards supped at a respectable chop-house, frequented 
by several actors, authors, and wits. Silas Sleech 
even suggested that Harry should mention it to his 
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‘*T don’t often go to such places myself, you see,” 
he observed afterwards to Mr. Kyffin, “but I 
thought that Harry would require something to 
divert his mind, and I rather put myself out of the 
way to amuse him.” 

Mr. Kyffin begged that Mr. Sleech would in future 
take no trouble on that score; at the same time, he 
did not wish to shut Harry up altogether, and was 
much obliged to him for what he had done. 

‘‘ You were always kind and wise, sir,” said Mr. 
Sleech, in his softest tone; ‘‘ it is really a pleasure to 
me to enter into such scenes for the sake of our 
young friend, otherwise I confess that more sober 
amusements suit me best.” 

It was strange, however, that Mr. Sleech should 
press Harry the following evening to spend it pre- 
cisely in the same way as the former, though the 
house to which he took him after the play was of a 
somewhat different character from that of the previous 
evening. He observed the guests occasionally slip- 
ping out of the public room and going up-stairs.” 

‘**T should like to know what they are about,” said 
Mr. Sleech to Harry ; ‘‘ what do you say, shall we try 
and get up?” 

Harry, of course, had no objection. 

‘¢ Follow me, then,’’ said Sleech ; ‘‘ I observed the 
turn the others took, and dare say that I can find my 
way.” 

Mr. Sleech had no difficulty, although there were 
several dark passages and a flight or two of stairs to 
be passed. At length a light fell on their faces from 


an opening in the upper part ofthe wall. Mr. Sleech 
uttered a few strange words, and a door, hitherto in- 
visible, opening, he drew Harry throughit. Another 
passage and another door were passed through, and 
they found themselves in aroom of considerable size, 


in which a number of people were assembled round 
a table on which dice were rattling, and a gentleman 
with a long stick was drawing up towards him small 
piles of gold placed at the edge, and occasionally 
paying out others to some bystanders. 

‘‘Why, we have got into something like a hell,” 
whispered Mr. Sleech to Harry. ‘I had no idea of 
the sort of place we were coming to. However, now 
we are here, let us stop and see the fun; it seems 
very exciting. See how eager these men watch the 
throws. I say, I feel quite a longing to have a cast 
myself; it is not a right thing to do, but when one 
once is in such a place it cannot much matter.” 

‘“‘T would rather look on,”’ said Harry. 

‘«So, of course, would I, generally,” said Sleech, 
‘but still it won’t do to be here long without having 
a throw now and then; but still, keep to your good 
resolution. If you like to take any refreshment you 
will find plenty of it on the sideboardthere. You 
will have nothing to pay, and if it is necessary I will 
see about that.” 

Harry watched the proceedings for some time. He 
had too often, when with Lady Tryon, witnessed play 
going forward in private not to be well acquainted 
with all the games in vogue. By degrees, therefore, 
his interest was aroused. Silas Sleech seemed unable 
any longer to resist the influence, and soon, pulling 
out some gold, he began to bet as the rest of the 
guests were doing. He was the winner of a con- 
siderable sum. Coming round to Harry, he put ten 
guineas into his hand. ‘ There, my boy,” he said, 
‘just try your luck with this; if you are the winner 
you can pay me, if not, never mind. It’s luck’s 
profits, so I shall not feel the loss.” 





Harry hesitated. He had no love for gambling, 
and he knew that his guardian would be sorry to hear 
that he had engaged in play. Sleech, however, 
urged him to go on. ‘You're sure to win, and 
you'll repent it if you go away without anything in 
your pocket.” 

Thus persuaded, Harry staked a couple of guineas 
and won. He then staked five and was also success- 
ful. He doubled his stakes—again he came off the 
winner. It would have been better for him had he 
lost. He was still moderate in his stakes,—for- 
tunately, for luck, as Sleech called it, began to go 
against him. However, he left off with £100 in his 
pocket. Sleech congratulated him as they wound 
their way out of the room down-stairs again. 

‘It’s a nice little sum,” he whispered; ‘‘ you see 
what can be done if a man is cool and calm; only 
there is one little piece of advice I wish to give you, 
Don’t mention the matter to Mr. Kyffin. If he asks 
you, just say that you have been to the same sort 
of place that you went to yesterday, but that you 
have seen enough of that sort of thing for the 
present. You know that to-morrow you are engaged 
to Mr. Coppinger’s, so you told me. So we cannot 
go again for some little time.” 

His second dinner at his uncle’s went off as 
pleasantly as the first. His cousins even improved 
on acquaintance. Sybella especially made herself 
agreeable to him. She did not try, it was her artless 
natural manner which was so attractive. She was a 
sweet little creature, there was no doubt about that, 
and had not his heart been already given to Mabel, 
he would certainly have lost it to her. The only 
other guest was Mr. Gilby. He seemed to be a very 
frequent visitor at the house, but Harry could not 
discover which of his cousins was the attraction. 
Perhaps the young gentleman himself had not made 
up his mind. Mr. Coppinger was kind and courteous, 
but treated Harry with quite as much attention as he 
did the wealthy Mr. Gilby. Indeed, that gentleman 
knew perfectly well that should he wish to secure 
him for one of his daughters, the surest way to 
succeed would be to show perfect indifference about 
the matter. Harry was somewhat surprised at the 
interest his cousins took in the descriptions Mr. 
Gilby gave of some of his exploits. He himself had 
never seen the fun of knocking down watchmen, 
running off with their rattles, and rousing up medical 
practitioners from their midnight slumbers, or calling 
reverend gentlemen out of their beds to visit dying 
people. By his own account, also, he had the entrée 
behind the scenes at all the theatres, and in many 
of them his chair upon the stage. He was a regular 
frequenter of Newmarket and the principal races in 
the kingdom, and there were very few hells and 
gambling-houses of every sort into which he had not 
found his way. He, however, seemed to be aware 
that Mr. Coppinger could not approve of this part of 
his proceedings, and therefore only spoke of them 
out of hearing of his host. He seemed to look down 
with supreme contempt on Harry, who had not such 
experiences to talk of, and again offered to introduce 
him into life. 

‘‘Thank you,” said Harry, ‘‘ but you see I have 
become a man of business, and have very little time 
to spare for those sort of amusements; besides, I 
confess I care very little about them.” 

“Well, you must take your own way,” answered 
the young gentleman, ‘though I must say I don’t 
think a young fellow of spirit would be content to 
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live the humdrum life you do, or perhaps ‘ still 
waters run deep,’ eh? that’s it, is it not?” 

Wherever Harry had been on the previous night, 
or however late he had been in bed, he was always 
at his desk directly the office was open, and he also 
got through his work very much to Roger Kyffin’s 
satisfaction. Silas Sleech also always praised him. 
He told him also, should he find any difficulty, to 
come to him, and on several occasions Harry had to 
take advantage of his offer. His uncle, after some 
months, spoke approvingly to him. ‘‘ You will, I have 
great hopes, in time be fitted to fulfil an important 
post in my office, from the reports I hear of you, and 
the way in which I see you get on with your work. 
You have your own fortune in your own hands, 
Harry, and I see no reason why you should not make 
it. Your success is secure if you go on as you have 
begun.” 

Harry was not happy, however. He had great 
doubts on that subject. Mr. Silas Sleech had been 
more cautious in his proceedings. He suspected that 
Harry might easily have been alarmed had he 
attempted to initiate him too rapidly into London life. 
For several weeks he did not take Harry to the 
gaming-house into which he had before introduced 
him. Indeed, sometimes he declined taking him 
out at all. 

“Tt won’t do, my boy,” he said ; ‘‘youare knocking 
yourself up with dissipation, and 1 am afraid you 
will get a taste for those sort of things if I take you 
out too often. Why, you won more money last night 
than I have pocketed for months together. ‘The 
pitcher which goes too often to the well gets broken,’ 
and if you don’t take care you will have arun of ill- 
luck, and if you lose, where is the money to come 
from to pay your debts of honour?” 

By these remarks it will be understood that Harry 
Tryon had not resisted the temptations to play which 
Silas had placed in his way, but as he had come off 
the gainer hitherto, he had in consequence suffered 
no inconvenience. He had been too much accus- 
tomed to see his grandmother replenish her purse in 
that way to feel acutely any sense of shame at de- 
priving others of their property, which happily keeps 
some high-minded men from the vice. Silas Sleech 
had other baits by which he hoped to obtain entire 
power over his young companion. There was one, 
however, with which he entirely failed, Harry would 
never be allured by meretricious beauty. Silas was 
puzzled. He took good care to conceal his own sins 
from public view. 

“The young one is deep,” he thought to himself. 
Ye geal what he’s about,«I am pretty sure of 
that. 

Harry, though duped by Silas, had never made him 
his confidant. He saw that Harry delighted in ex- 
atement, and took him once or twice to hear the 
debates in the House of Commons. They were 
pretty stormy sometimes, when Fox, and Pitt, and 
Wyndham were on their feet. Silas professed to be 
a “friend of the people.” Harry’s generous heart 
rose in rebellion against anything like tyranny and 
oppression, and Silas easily persuaded him that the 
French Revolution had been brought about by the 
tyrannical way in which the aristocracy had treated 
the people. 

‘Let me ask you, Harry,” he said, ‘are not our 
own people treated very much in the same way? 

ook at our ill-fed, ill-clad soldiers, robbed on all 
sides, and left to perish like dogs from neglect. Then 
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see our sailors. Were you ever on board a man-of- 
war, Harry? Ihave been. Just see the tough dry 
meat, and weevily biscuit they are fed with; ‘the 
fearful way in which they are flogged for the slightest 
offence, at the will, often capricious, of their captains ; 
the little care taken of them in sickness ; the ill-paid, 
half-educated men sent out as surgeons; and the 
wretched pensions they receive after, if they escape 
death, when wounded in battle.” 

So Silas talked on. There was much truth in 
what he said, but his statements were often exag- 
gerated. 

‘However, I am but a poor speaker, Harry,” he 
said; ‘‘come with me some evening, and you shall 
hear all that I have said put forth far more forcibly, 
and in far better language. Don’t tell old Kyffin 
where you have been, that’s all. He holds to old- 
fangled notions, and has no faith in Liberty, Frater- 
nity, and Equality. We will look in first at two or 
three of the clubs to which I belong, and there’s no 
reason why he should not suppose that you have been 
to one of those. There’s the Hums’; you re- 
member my taking you there, at the Blue Posts, in 
Covent Garden, and the ‘ Rights of Man’Club. I have 
belonged to that since I came to town. Then we can 
look in at the Pearl Drinkers, and if by chance our 
friend presses you, tell him what you saw there. He 
probably does not guess that I belong to more than 
one quiet club, and he may be a little astonished at 
first, but that won’t matter. He has no power over 
me out of the office. Mr. Coppinger knows my merits, 
I flatter myself, too much to dispense with my services 
at Mr. Roger Kyffin’s bidding.” 

‘‘T don’t like those remarks,’ thought Harry to 
himself. ‘‘Ought I to go with this man?” 

He very often had thought as much, and yet had 
followed Sleech’s lead. The day’s work was over. 
Harry had thought of proposing to walk home with 
Mr. Kyffin, but he went out, and had no oppor- 
tunity afterwards of speaking to him. Was Roger 
Kyffin pleased with his ward? Not altogether. He 
thought that he spent too much time in going to places 
of public amusement. He might more frequently 
have offered to go out to Hampstead. Still he did 
not like to lecture the young man. 

‘“When I was young I should not have been con- 
tented with what now pleases me. Harry will soon 
have had enough of this sort of life, and then will 
take to more useful pastimes.” 

‘‘Come, Harry, let’s be off,” said Mr. Sleech, 
taking him by the arm. 

Harry did not resist. Mr. Sleech gave him a 
capital dinner at the ‘‘ Blue Posts,” and looked in 
afterwards at the ‘‘ Pearl Drinkers’ Club.” 

‘‘Come now,’ he said, ‘‘we will steer for the 
‘Saracen’s Head,’ Gerard Street, Soho. I will 
introduce you there to some liberal-minded men, who 
will make you open your eyes a little.” 

Mr. Sleech was a rapid walker, and they quickly 
got over the ground. Giving his name, they were 
admitted into a large room, already full of persons. 
A considerable number were young men, but there 
were some already advanced in life. In address and 
appearance the greater number had imitated the 
French Republicans, while all, as a sign of their 
liberality, kept on their hats. A young man was on 
his legs, his hair escaping from under his hat, 
hanging over his shoulders. His eyes rolled wildly, 
while he flung his arms about in every direction, 
every now and then bringing his doubled fist 
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down upon the palm of his other hand. His oratory 
was fluent and bold. é ae 

“The past must be buried in oblivion!” he 
exclaimed. ‘‘We dare not look at it. A hideous 
system of the domination of one class over the souls 
and minds and bodies of the vast majority. A new 
era must be organised, but before a better system 
can be raised up, the ancient must be levelled with 
the dust. On a new foundation—the whole of the 
people—we must build up a glorious temple, a superb 
superstructure, in which people of all nations, united 
in the bonds of fraternity, must come and worship 
together the great Goddess of Reason.” 





ACCESSION OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 


Lorp Brovenron, in his ‘‘Recollections,” gives 
the following interesting record of the accession of 
Her Majesty to the throne:—‘ Poulett Thompson 
called on me early the next day (Tuesday, 20th 
June), and told me that the King had died at twelve 
minutes past two that morning. He (Thompson) 
wished to know whether I had a summons to attend 
the young Queen. I had not; but shortly after he 
went away, at a quarter past eleven, a messenger 
left a summons for me to attend a council at 
Kensington Palace at eleven. Shortly afterwards 
a cabinet-box came, containing the physicians’ 
bulletin of the King’s death, and a summons to 
Kensington Palace. I mounted my horse, and rode 
to Kensington. Arriving at the palace, I was shown 
into the antechamber of the music-room. It was 
full of privy councillors, standing round the long 
table, set in order, as it seemed, for a council. I 
had a few words with Lords Stanley and Ellen- 
borough, also with Graham, and others of that 
party. Sir Robert Peel and the Duke of Welling- 
ton were on the right, near the head of the table. 
Lords Melbourne and Lansdowne, in full dress, 
with Russell, Duncannon, Thompson, Lord Grey, 
and others of our party, on the left, near the top of 
the table. The Duke of Argyll (Lord Steward), and 
one or two officers of the household, were behind 
the arm-chair at the top. There were nearly ninety 
privy councillors present—so I was told. After a 
little time, Lord Lansdowne advancing to the table, 
addressed the lords and others of the council, and 
informed them of the death of William tv; and 
reminded them that it was their duty to inform Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria of that event, and of her 
accession to the throne. He added that he, ac- 
companied by those who might choose to assist him, 
would wait on Her Majesty. Accordingly, Lord 
Lansdowne and Lord Melbourne, then the Duke of 
Cumberland (now King of Hanover), then the Duke 
of Sussex, together with the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury and York, and the Lord Chancellor, withdrew 
through the folding doors behind the chair, and saw 
the Queen. She was alone; but Lord Lansdowne 
told me that, as they entered the apartment, they 
saw a lady retiring into the back apartment. Lord 
Lansdowne returned, and informed the council he 
had seen the Queen, and informed Her Majesty 
of the death of King William, and of her accession. 
Not long afterwards the door was thrown open; the 
Dukes of Cumberland and Sussex advanced to receive 
Her Majesty, and the young creature walked in, and 
took her seat in the arm-chair. She was very plainly 
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dressed in mourning, a black scarf round her neck, 
without any cap or ornament on her head; but her 
hair was braided tastily on the top of her head. 
She inclined herself gracefully on taking her seat. 
The Royal Dukes, the Archbisiops, the Lord Chan- 
cellor, and the Duke of Wellington were on the 
right of Her Majesty; Lords Lansdowne and Mel- 
bourne were on her left. Soon after she was seated, 
Lord Melbourne stepped forward, and presented her 
with a paper, from which she read her Declaration. 
She went through this difficult task with the utmost 
grace and propriety; neither too timid nor too 
assured. Her voice was rather subdued, but not 
faltering, pronouncing all the words clearly, and 
seeming to feel the sense of what she spoke. Every 
one appeared touched with her manner, particularly 
the Duke of Wellington and Lord Melbourne. I 
saw some tears in the eyes of the latter. The only 
person who was rather more curious than affected 
was Lord Lyndhurst, who looked over Her Majesty’s 
right shoulder as she was reading, as if to see that 
she read all that was set down for her. 

After reading the Declaration, Her Majesty took 
the usual oath, which was administered to her by 
Mr. Charles Greville, clerk of the council, who, by 
the way, let the prayer-book drop. The Queen then 
subscribed the oath, and a duplicate of it for Scot- 
land. She was designated, in the beginning of the 
oath, ‘‘ Alexandrina Victoria,” but she signed her- 
self ‘Victoria R.”” Her handwriting was good. 
Several of the council, Lord Lyndhurst, the Duke 
of Cumberland, and the Duke of Wellington, came 
to the table to look at the signature, as if to discover 
what her accomplishments in that department were. 
Some formal orders in council were made, and 
proclamations signed by the Queen, who addressed 
Lords Lansdowne and Melbourne, with smiles, 
several times, and with much cordiality. The next 
part of the ceremony was swearing in the new privy 
council. A cushion was placed on the right of the 
Queen’s chair, and the Dukes of Cumberland and 
Sussex first took the oath. They kissed the hand 
of the Queen; she saluted them affectionately on 
the cheek. She had kissed them before, in the inner 
apartment, as Lord Lansdowne told me. The Arch- 
bishops and the Lord Chancellor were then sworn; 
and afterwards Lords Lansdowne and Melbourne, 
the Duke of Wellington, and some twenty together. 
There was a good deal of bustle and noise whilst 
this was going on. P. Thompson, Lord Howick, 
and myself, with some ten or twelve others, were 
then sworn together. The swearing in the privy 
councillors lasted half an hour at least. Some of us 
then sat down at the council-table; and the Queen 
then said, ‘‘I name and appoint Henry Marquis of 
Lansdowne, Lord President of my most honourable 
Privy Council ;” after which Lord Lansdowne read 
several orders in council. One of them was for 
delivering over the body of the late King to the 
Lord Earl Marshal, for embalment; another, for 
directing Sir Hussey Vivian, master of the ordnance, 
to fire the park guns, and the Duke of Wellington 
to fire the Tower guns, on the proclamation of Her 
Majesty’s accession. During this time the doors 
of the room were opened frequently, and many 
persons admitted to see the young Queen, who 
continued sitting quietly at the head of the table; 
giving her approval in the usual form to several 
orders in council. 

I went then into the antechamber, and signed 
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the proclamation declaring Victoria Queen. A 
crowd was assembled round the table. The Lord 
Mayor of London, and several aldermen and others, 
were present; amongst them my friend Inglis. 
They signed the proclamation, as well as thore 
who were privy councillors, to give an appear- 
ance of election to the sovereignty; at least, that 
was the reason assigned for this part of the cere- 
mony.* I went from Kensington to’the House of 
Commons, and took the oaths required. 

I then went, at two o’clock, to the Cabinet 
Ministers of William rv, assembled in Downing 
Street; all were present except Lord Holland. I 
then learned that Lord Melbourne had been sum- 
moned to attend the Queen at nine o’clock in the 
morning, and that he had written the Declaration 
which Her Majesty had read, on taking her seat 
at the head of the council-table. Only one word 
had been altered in that Declaration; it was. the 
epithet immediately preceding ‘‘reliance,” which 
was altered into ‘‘ Firm reliance,” by Palmerston. 
Russell told me he thought the alteration had not 
been an improvement; and Lord John added, “ but 
Melbourne always gives up his opinion in these 
matters, and, when he asks advice, takes it.” 

Lord Melbourne now communicated to us the 
Queen’s pleasure that she desired no change should 
take place in the Cabinet. Lord Melbourne mentioned 
that the Queen had remarked to him that Mr. Spring 
Rice was not at our first meeting. He was not; for 
he had not received any summons until one o’clock. 
We did not transact any business, except making 
some arrangements for proclaiming the Queen the 
next day. Russell appeared to me much affected 
by the death of King William, and I thought there 
was more gloom on the faces of all than might have 
been expected, not only amongst ourselves, but 
generally. 

The proclamation of the Queen’s accession took 
place at St. James’s Palace. Her Majesty was 
presented to the people at the window facing Marl- 
borough House. Lords Melbourne, and Lansdowne, 
and Duncannon, with Spring Rice, in court 
dresses, were at the side, with certain great officers 
of state behind her. The Duchess of Kent was near 
her, on her right. The crowd was very great, but 
composed of decently-dressed people, and gave Her 
Majesty a warm reception. Daniel O’Connell was 
unwise enough to play a very conspicuous part, and 
act as a sort of fugleman to the multitude, and regu- 
late their acclamations. 


I went to St. James’s Palace at twelve o’clock and 


found the Queen holding a council in the throne- 
room. She was seated in a chair of state at the 
head of the long table below the throne; she was 
dressed much as she had been the day before, except 
that she wore a black straw hat and feathers. The 
Archbishops were seated at the table, and two or 
three others not belonging to the Cabinet. Spring 
Rice and others, who had not been sworn in the day 
before, were now sworn, and kissed hands. Several 
orders in council were then read, and the Queen 
gave the usual approval, with her soft voice, and 
her pleasing smile. Her Majesty then rose, and 
retired into the royal closet. Lord Melbourne, 





* This is a curious mistake. The document signed by Her Majesty on 
her accession is the Declaration for the maintenance of the Established 
Kirk of Scotland, and this instrument was also signed by all the privy 
councillors present. It is kept in the books of the privy council. No 
proclamation is ever signed by Ministers. The notion of ‘‘an appear- 
ance of election to the sovereignty” is an absurd misconception. 





and one or two others, were then called into the 
closet, and received by Her Majesty alone. Lord 
Lansdowne told me that the Queen had remarked 
to him, she knew she ought to receive her Ministers 
unaccompanied by any lady. 

I shall go back a day or two, and I shall venture 
to copy verbatim an extract from my diary for the 
day of the accession :— 

‘‘ It isimpossible to speak too highly of the Queen’s 
demeanour and conduct during the whole ceremony. 
They deserve all that has been said of them by all 
parties, and must have been the offspring, not of 
art, nor of education, but of a noble nature, to use 
the words of the well-turned eulogy pronounced upon 
them by Sir Robert Peel.” 





SKETCHES OF THE GEOLOGICAL PERIODS 
AS THEY APPEAR IN 1871. 
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MONTREAL. 


XIII.—THE MESOZOIC AGES—(continued). 


Tue waters of the Mesozoic period present features 
quite as remarkable as the land. In our survey of 
their teeming multitudes, we indeed scarcely know 
where to begin or whither to turn. Let us look first 
at the higher or more noble inhabitants of the waters. 
And here, just as in the case of the greater animals 
of the land, the Mesozoic was emphatically an age of 
reptiles. In the modern world the highest animals 
of the sea are mammals, and these belong to three 
great and somewhat diverse groups. The firstis that 
of the seals and their allies, the walruses, sea-lions, 
ete. Thesecond is that of the whales and dolphins 
and porpoises. The third is that of the manatees, or 
dugongs. All these creatures breathe air, and bring 
forth their young alive, and nourish them with milk. 
Yet they all live habitually or constantly in the water. 
Between these aquatic mammals and the fishes we 
have a number of aquatic reptiles—as the turtles, 
and a few sea-snakes and sea-lizards, and crocodiles; 
but the number of these is comparatively small, and 
in the more temperate latitudes there are scarcely any 
of them. 

All this was different in the Mesozoic. In so far 
as we know, there were no representatives of the seals 
and whales and their allies, but there were vast num- 
bers of marine reptiles, and many of these of gigantic 
size. Britain at present does not possess one large 
reptile, and no marine reptile whatever. In the 
Mesozoic, in addition to the great Dinosaurs and 
Pterodactyls of the land, it had at least fifty or sixty 
species of aquatic reptiles, besides many turtles. 
Some of these were comparable in size with our 
largest whales, and armed with tremendous powers 
of destruction. America is not relatively rich in re- 
mains of Mesozoic Saurians, yet while the existing 
fauna of the temperate parts of North America is 
nearly destitute of aquatic reptiles, with the excep- 
tion of the turtles, it can boast, according to Cope’s 
lists, about fifty Mesozoic species, many of them of 
gigantic size. When it is taken in connection with 
these statistics, that while we know all the modern 
species, we know but asmall percentage of the fossils, 
the discrepancy becomes still more startling. Fur- 
ther, from the number of specimens and fragments 
found, it is obvious that these great aquatic saurians 
were by no means rare; and that some of the species 
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at least must have been very abundant. Could we 
have taken our post on the Mesozoic shore, or sailed 
over its waters, we should have found ourselves in 
the midst of swarms of these strange, often hideous, 
and always grotesque creatures. 

Let us consider for a little some of the more 
conspicuous forms, referring to our illustration 
for their portraits. Every text-book figures the 
well-known types of the genera IJchthyosaurus and 
Plesiosaurus; we need scarcely, therefore, dwell 
on them, except to state that the catalogues of 
British fossils include eleven species of the former 
genus and eighteen of the latter. We may, how- 
ever, notice some of the less familiar points of com- 
parison of the two genera. Both were aquatic, 
and probably marine. Both swam by means of 
paddles; both were carnivorous, and probably 
fed principally upon fishes; both were proper 
reptiles, and breathed air, and had large and 
capacious lungs. Yet with these points in common, 
no two animals could have been more different in 
detail. The Ichthyosaurus had an enormous head, 
with powerful jaws, furnished with numerous and 
strong teeth. - Its great eyes, strengthened by a circle 
of bony plates, exceeded in dimensions, and probably 
in power of vision under water, those of any other 
animal, recent or fossil. Its neck was short, its trunk 
massive, with paddles or swimming limbs of com- 
paratively small size, and a long tail, probably fur- 
nished with a caudal fin or paddle for propulsion 
through the water. The Plesiosaur, on the other 
hand, had a small and delicate head, with slender 
teeth and small eyes. Its neck, of great length and 
with numerous joints, resembled the body of a 
serpent. Its trunk, short, compact, and inflexible, was 
furnished with large and strong paddles, and its . tail 
was too short to be of any service except for steering. 
Compared with the Ichthyosaur, it was what the 
giraffe is to the rhinoceros, or the swan to the por- 
poise. Two fishermenso variously and differently fitted 
for their work it would be difficult to imagine. But 
these differences were obviously related to corre- 
sponding differences in food and habit. The Ichthyo- 
saur was fitted to struggle with the waves of the 
stormy sea, to roll therein like modern whales and 
grampuses, to seize and devour great fishes, and to 
dive for them into the depths. 1 have before me a 
fine skeleton from Street, in Somersetshire, of an in- 
dividual which seems to have died with its body in the 
very act of bending fora dive; and the great armour- 
plated eyes must have been well adapted for vision in 
the deeper waters. The Plesiosaur, on the contrary, 
was fitted for comparatively still and shallow waters ; 
swimming near the surface with its graceful neck 
curving aloft, it could dart at the smaller fishes on 
the surface, or stretch its long neck downward in 
search of those near the bottom. The Ichthyosaurs 
rolled like porpoises in the surf of the Liassic coral 
reefs and the waves beyond ; the Plesiosaurs careered 
gracefully in the quiet waters within. Both had 
their beginning at the same time in the earlier Meso- 
zoic, and both found a common and final grave in its 
later sediments. Some of the species were of very 
moderate size, but there were species of Ichthyosaurs 
25ft. long, and of Plesiosaurs at least 18ft. or 20ft. in 
length. Another strange and monstrous group of 
creatures, the Elasmosaurs and their allies, combined 
the long neck of Plesiosaurs with the swimming tail 
of Ichthyosaurs, the latter enormously elongated, so 
that these creatures were sometimes 50ft. or more in 





length, and whale-like in the dimensions of their 
bodies. It is curious that these composite creatures 
belong to a later period of the Mesozoic than the 
typical Ichthyosaurs and Plesiosaurs, as if the cha- 
racters at one time separated in these genera had 
united in their successors. 

One of the relatives of the Plesiosaurs, the Pliosaur, 
of which genus several species of great size are 
known, perhaps realised in the highest degree possible 
the ideal of a huge marine predaceous reptile. The 
head in some of the species was eight feet in length, 
armed with conical teeth a foot long. The neck was 
not only long, but massive and powerful. The paddles, 
four in number, were six or seven feet in length, 
and must have urged the vast bulk of the animal, 
perhaps forty feet in extent, through the water with 
prodigious speed. ‘The capacious chest and great 
ribs show a powerful heart and lungs. Imagine 
such a creature raising its huge head twelve feet or 
more out of water, and rushing after its prey, 
impelled with perhaps the most powerful oars ever 
possessed by any animal. We may be thankful that 
such monsters, more terrible than even the fabled 
sea-serpent, are unknown in our days. Buckland, 
I think, at one time indulged in the jeu d’esprit of 
supposing an Ichthyosaur lecturing on the human 
skull. ‘‘ You will at once perceive,” said the lecturer, 
“that the skull before us belonged to one of the 
lower orders of animals. The teeth are very insig- 
nificant, the power of the jaws trifling, and altogether 
it seems wonderful how the creature could have 
procured food.” We cannot retort on the Ichthyo- 
saur or his contemporaries, for we can see that they 
were admirably fitted for the work they had in hand; 
but we can see that had man been so unfortunate as 
to have lived in their days, he might have been any- 
thing but the lord of creation. 

But there were sea-serpents as well as other 
monsters in the Mesozoic seas. Many years ago the 
Lower Cretaceous beds of St. Peter’s Mount, near 
Maestricht, afforded a skull three feet in length, of 
massive proportions, and furnished with strong 
conical teeth, to which the name Mosasaurus Camperi 
was given. The skull and other parts of the skeleton 
found with it, were held to indicate a large aquatic 
reptile, but its precise position in its class was long 
a subject of dispute. Faujas held it to be a croco- 
dile; Camper, Cuvier, and Owen regarded it as a 
giganticlizard. More recently, additional specimens, 
especially those found in the Cretaceous formations 
of North America, have thrown new light upon its 
structure, and have shown it to present a singular 
combination of the characters of serpents, lizards, 
and of the great sea saurians already referred to. 
Some parts of the head and the articulation of the 
jaws, in important points resemble those of serpents, 
while in other respects the head is that of a gigantic 
lizard. The body and tail are greatly lengthened 
out, having more than a hundred vertebral joints, 
and in one of the larger species attaining the length 
of eighty feet. The trunk itself is much elongated, 
and with ribs like those of a snake. There are no 
walking feet, but a pair of fins or paddles like those 
of Ichthyosaurus. Cope, who has described these 
great creatures as they occur in the Cretaceous of the 
United States, thus sketches the Mosasaur: ‘‘ It was 
a long and slender reptile, with a pair of powerful 
paddles in front, a moderately long neck, and flat 
pointed head. The very long tail was flat and deep, 
like that of a great eel, forming a powerful propeller. 
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The arches of the vertebral column were more exten- 
sively interlocked than in any other reptiles except 
the snakes. In the related genus Clidastes this 
structure is as fully developed as in the serpents, | 
so that we can picture to ourselves its well-known 
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LIFE IN THE MESOZOIC PERIOD. 





These animals may serve as specimens of the 
reptilian giants of the Mesozoic seas; but -before 
leaving them we must at least invite attention to the 
remarkable fact that they were contemporary with 
species which represent the more common aquatic 





Aquatic Reptiles and Cephalopods. Reptiles.—Plesiosaur and Osteopygis, Ichthyosaur, Teliosaur, Plesiosaur, Elasmosaur, Mosasaur (in 
order of the heads from left to right). Cephalopods.—Ammonite, Crioceras, Belemnites, Baculites, and Ammonites (in order from left 


to right). The Reptiles after Hawkins and Cope’s Restorations. 


consequences; their rapid progress through the 
water by lateral undulations; their lithe motions on 
the land, the rapid stroke, the ready coil, or the 
elevation of the head and vertebral column, literally, 
a living pillar, towering above the waves or the 
thickets of the shore swamps.” As in serpents, the 
mouth was wide in its gape, and the lower jaw 
capable of a certain separation from the skull to 
admit of swallowing large prey. Besides this the 
lower jaw had an additional peculiarity, seen in 
some snakes, namely, a joint in the middle of the 
jaw enabling its sides to expand, so that the food 
might be swallowed ‘‘ between the branches of the 
jaw.” Perhaps no creatures more fully realise in 
their enormous length and terrible powers the great 
Tanninim (the stretched-out or extended reptiles) of 
the fifth day of the Mosaic record, than the Mosa- 
saurus and Elasmosaurus. When Mr. Cope showed 
me a few years ago a nearly complete skeleton of 
Elasmosauftus, which for want of space he had 
stretched on a gallery along two sides of a large 
room, I could not help suggesting to him that the 
name of the creature should be Ze:nosaurus* instead 
of that which he had given. 








G = Tanan; Gr. Teino, Tanuo; Sanse. Tanu; Lat. Tendo.— 
es, Lex, 


reptiles of the modern world. In other words, the 
monsters which we have described existed over and 
above a far more abundant population of crocodiles 
and turtles than the modern waters can boast. The 
crocodiles were represented both in Europe and 
America by numerous and large species, most of them 
with long snouts like the modern Gavials, a few with 
broad heads like those of the alligators. The turtles 
again presented not only many species, but most of 
the aquatic subdivisions of the group known in 
modern times, as for instance the Emydes or ordi- 
nary fresh-water forms, the snapping turtles, and the 
soft-shelled turtles. Cope says that the Cretaceous of 
New Jersey alone affords twenty species, one of them 
a snapping turtle six feet in length. Owen records 
above a dozen large species from the Upper Meso- 
zoic of England, and dates the first appearance of 
the turtles in England about the time of the 
Portland stone, or in the upper half of the Mesozoic ; 
but footprints supposed to be those of turtles are 
found as far back as the Trias. Perhaps no type of 
modern reptiles is more curiously specialised than 
these animals, yet we thus find them contempora- 
neous with many generalised types, and entering 
into existence perhaps as soon as they. The turtles 
did not culminate in the Mesozoic, but go on to be 
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represented by more numerous and larger species in 
the Tertiary and Modern. In the case of the croco- 
diles, while they attained perhaps a maximum toward 
the end of the Mesozoic, it was in a peculiar form. 
The crocodiles of this old time had vertebree with a 
hollow at each end like the fishes, or with a projec- 
tion in the front. At the end of the Mesozoic this 
was changed, and they assumed a better-knit back, 
with joints having a ball behind and a socket in 
front. In the Cretaceous age, species having these 
two kinds of backbone were contemporaneous. 
Perhaps this improvement in the crocodilian back had 
something to do with the persistence of this type after 
so many others of the sea-lizards of the Mesozoic had 
passed away. 

Of the fishes of the Mesozoic we need only say that 
they were very abundant, and consisted of sharks 
and ganoids of various types, until near the close of 
the period, when the ordinary horny-scaled fishes, 
such as abound in our present seas, appear to have 
been introduced, One curious point of difference is 
that the unequally lobed tail of the Palseozoic fishes: 
is dropped in the case of the greater part of. the 
ganoids, and replaced by the squarely-cut tail prevas 
lent in modern times. 

In thesub-kingdom of tlie Mollusca many impor- 
tant revolutions occurred. Among: the lamp-shells 
a little Leptaena, no bigger than.a.pea),issthe last and 
depauperated representative of a: great: Palteozoic 
family. Another, thatof the Spirifers, still shows afew 
species in the Lower Mesozoic. Others, like Rhyncho--. 
nella, and Terebratula, continue through the period, 
and extendintotheModern. Passing over the ordinary 
bivalves and sea-snails, wiiiéli in the main conform 
to those of our own time, wefind perhaps. the most 
wonderful changes among the relatives of the cuttle--. 
fishes and Nautili. As: far back as the Siluntam we 
find the giant Orthoceratites: contemporary: with: 
Nautili, very like:those: off the; troesan, With 
the close of the Paleozoic, however, the Orthocera- 
tites and their allies disappear, while the Nautili 
continue, and are reinforced by multitudes of new 
forms of spiral chambered shells, some of them more 
wonderful and beautiful than any of those ‘which 
either preceded or followed them. Supreme among 
these is the great group of the Ammonites,—beauti- 
fully spiral shells, thin and pearly like the Nautilus, 
and chambered like it, so as to serve as a float, but 
far more elaborately constructed, inasmuch as the 
chambers were not simply curved, but elaborately 
convoluted, so as to give the outer wall much more 
effectual support. This outer wall, too, was worked 
into ornamental ribs and bands, which not only gave 
it exquisite beauty, but contributed to combine 
strength to resist pressure with the lightness neces- 

sary to a float. In some of these points itis true the 
Gyroceras and Goniatites of the Paleozoic partially 
anticipated them, but much less perfectly. The 
animals which inhabited these shells must have been 
similar to that of Nautilus, but somewhat different in 
the proportion of parts. They must have had the 
same power of rising and sinking in the water, but 
the mechanical construction of their shells was so 
much more perfect relatively to this end, that they 
were probably more active and locomotive than the 
Nautili. They must have swarmed in the Mesozoic 
seas, some beds of limestone and shale being filled 
with them, and as many as eight hundred species of 
this family are believed to be known, including, how- 
ever, such forms as the Baculites or straight Ammo- 


nites, bearing to them perhaps a relation similar to 
that of Orthoceras to Nautilus. Further, some of 
the Ammonites are of gigantic size, one species being 
three feet in diameter, while others are very minute. 
The whole family of Ammonitids, which begins to 
be in force in the Trias, disappears at the end of 
the Mesozoic, so that this may be called the special 
age of Ammonites as well as of reptiles. 

Further, this time was likewise distinguished by 
the introduction of true cuttle-fishes, the most re- 
markable of which were those furnished with the 
internal supports or “‘ bones,” known as Belemnites, 
from a fancied resemblance to javelins or thunder- 
bolts, a comparison at least as baseless as that often 
made in England of the Ammonites to fossil snakes. 
The shell of the Belemnite is a most curious structure. 
Its usual generali shape is a pointed cylinder or 
elongated cone. Ait top it has a deep cavity for the 
reception of certain of the viscera of the animal. 
Below this is a conical series of chambers, the 
Phragmacone; and the lower half of the shell is 
composed of a solid shelly mass or guard, which, in 
its structure of radiating fibres and concentric layers, 
resembles a stalastite, or a petrified piece of exogenous 
wood: This: strmeture was an internal shell or sup- 
port like those of the moderm cuttle-fishes ; but it is 
difficult to account for. its-peculiarities, so much more 
complex. than im any existing species. The most 
rationalisuppositiom seems:to be that it was intended 
to serve the traple:purpose of a support, a float, and a 
sinker. Unlike the shell of a Nautilus, if thrown into 
the water it-would no doubt have sunk, and with the 
pointed end: first. Consequently, it. was: not a float 
simply, but.a float:and sinker combined, and its effect 
must: liave been to) the: animal at the bottom, 
with its head. upward:. The Belemnite-was, therefore, 
an exceptional! cuttle-fish, intended to stand erect on 
the: sea-bettom, and probably to dart upward in 
search of its prey, for the suckers and hooks with 
which its arms were furnished show that, like other 
cuttle-fishes, it was carnivorous and predaceous. 
The guard may have been less ponderous when 
recent than in the fossil specimens, and in some 
species it was of small size or slender, and in others 
it was hollow. Possibly, also, the soft tissues of the 
animal were not dense, and it may have had swim- 
ming fins at the sides. In any case they must have 
been active creatures, and no doubt could dart back- 
ward by expelling water from their gill chamber, 
while we know that they had ink-bags, provided 
with that wonderfully divided pigment, inimitable by 
art, with which the Modern Sepia darkens the water 
to shelter itself from its enemies. The Belemnites 
must have swarmed in the Mesozoic seas; and as 
squids and cuttles now afford choice morsels to the 
larger fishes, so did the Belemnites in their day. 
There is evidence that even the great sea-lizards did 
not disdain to feed on them. We can imagine a 
great shoal of these creatures darting up and down, 
seizing with their ten hooked arms their finny or 
crustacean prey. In an instant a great fish or 
saurian darts down among them; they blacken the 
water with a thick cloud of inky secretion and dis- 
perse on all sides, while their enemy, blindly seizing 
a few mouthfuls, returns sullenly to the surface. A 
great number of species of Belemnites and allied 
animals have been described ; but it is probable that 
in naming them too little regard has been paid to 
distinctions of age and sex. The Belemnites were 





for the most part small creatures; but there is 
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evidence that there existed with them some larger 
and more formidable cuttles; and it is worthy of 
note that, in several of these, the arms, as in the 
Belemnites, were furnished with hooks as well as 
suckers, an exceptional arrangement in their modern 
allies. It is probable, however, that while the four- 
gilled or shell-bearing cuttles culminated in size and 
perfection in the Ammonitids of the Mesozoic, the 
modern cuttles of the two-gilled and shell-less type 
are grander in dimensions than their Mesozoic pre- 
decessors. It is, however, not a little singular that a 
group so peculiar and apparently so well provided 
with means, both of offence and defence, as the 
Belemnites should come in and go out with the 
Mesozoic, and that the Nautiloid group, after attain- 
ing to the magnitude and complexity of the great 
Ammonites, should retreat to a few species of dimi- 
nutive and simply-constructed Nautili; and in doing 
so should return to one of the old types dating as far 
back as the older Paleozoic, and continuing un- 
changed through all the intervening time. 

The Crustaceans of the Mesozoic had lost all the 
antique peculiarities of the older time, and had so 
much of the aspect of those of the present day that 
an ordinary observer, if he could be shown a quantity 
of Jurassic or Cretaceous crabs, lobsters, and shrimps, 
would not readily recognise the difference, which did 
not exceed what occurs in distant geographical 
regions in the present day. The same remark may 
be made as to the corals of the Mesozoic; and with 
some limitations, as to the star-fishes and sea-urchins, 
which latter are especially numerous and varied in 
the Cretaceous age. In short, all the invertebrate 
forms of life, and the fishes and reptiles among the 
vertebrates, had already attained their maximum 
elevation in the Mesozoic; and some of them have 
subsequently sunk considerably in absolute as well as 
relative importance. 

In the course of the Mesozoic, as indicated in the 
last number of this series, there had been several 
great depressions and re-elevations of the Continental 
Areas. But these had been of the same quiet and 
partial character with those of the Paleozoic, and it 
was not until the close of the Mesozoic time, in the 
Cretaceous age, that a great and exceptional subsi- 
dence involved for a long period the areas of our 
present continents in a submergence wider and 
deeper than any that had previously occurred since 
the dry land first rose out of the waters. 

Every one knows the great chalk beds which appear 
in the south of England, and which have given its 
name to the latest age of the Mesozoic. This great 
deposit of light-coloured and usually soft calcareous 
matter attains in some places to the enormous thick- 
ness of 1,000 feet. Nor is it limited in extent. Ac- 
cording to Lyell, its European distribution is from 
Treland to the Crimea, a distance of 1,140 geo- 
graphical miles; and from the south of France to 
Sweden, a distance of 840 geographical gmiles. 
Similar rocks, though not in all cases of the precise 
nature of chalk, occur extensively in Asia and in 
Africa, and also in North and South America. 

But what is chalk? It was, though one of the 
most familiar, one of the most inscrutable of rocks, 
until the microscope revealed its structure. The 
softer varieties, gently grated or kneaded down in 
water, or the harder varieties cut in thin slices, show 
a congeries of microscopic chambered shells belong- 
ing to the humble and simple group of Protozoa. 
These shells and their fragments constitute the mate- 
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rial of the ordinary chalk. With these are nume- 
rous spicules of sponges and silicious cell-walls of the 
minute one-celled plants called Diatoms. Further, 
the flinty matter of these minute organisms has by 
the law of molecular attraction been collected into 
concretions, which are the flints of the chalk. Such 
a rock is necessarily oceanic; but more than this, it 
is abyssal. Laborious dredging has shown that such 
a rock is now being formed only in the deep bed of 
the ocean, whither no sand or mud is drifted from 
the land, and where the countless hosts of microscopic 
shell-bearing protozoa continually drop their little 
skeletons on the bottom, slowly accumulating a 
chalky mud or slime. That such a rock should occur 
over vast areas of the continental plateaus, that both 
in Europe and America it should be found to cover 
the tops of hills several thousand feet high, that its 
thickness should amount to several hundreds of feet, 
are facts which evidence a revolution more stupen- 
dous, perhaps, than that of the close of the Paleozoic. 
For the first time since the Laurentian, the great 
continental plateaus changed places with the abysses 
of the ocean, and the successors of the Laurentian 
Eozoon again reigned on surfaces which through the 
whole lapse of Paleozoic and Mesozoic time had 
been separated more or less from that deep ocean 
out of, which they rose at first. This great Creta- 
ceous subsidence was different from the disturbances 
of the Permian age. There was at first no crumpling 
of the crust, but merely a slow and long-continued 
sinking of the land areas, followed, however, by 
crumpling of the most stupendous character, which 
led at the close of the Cretaceous and in the earlier 
Tertiary to the formation of what are now the 
greatest mountain chains in the world. As examples 
may be mentioned the Himalaya, the Andes, and the 
Alps, on all which the deep-sea beds of the Creta- 
ceous are seen at great elevations. In Europe this 
depression was almost universal, only very limited 
areas remaining out of water. In America a large 
tract remained above water in the region of the 
Appalachians. This gives us some clue to the 
phenomena. The great Permian collapse led to the 
crumpling-up of the Appalachians and the Urals, and 
the older hills of Western Europe. The Cretaceous 
collapse led to the crumpling of the great N.W. and 
8.E. chain of the Rocky Mountains and Andes, and. 
to that of the east and west chains of the south of 
Asia and Europe. The cause was probably in both 
cases the same; but the crust gave way in a diffe- 
rent part, and owing to this there was a greater 
amount of submergence of our familiar continental 
plateaus in the Cretaceous than in the Permian. 
Another remarkable indication of the nature of 
the Cretaceous subsidence, is the occurrence of beds 
filled with grainsof the mineral Glauconite or ‘‘ green- 
sand.” These grains are not properly sand, but 
little concretions, which form in the bottom of the 
deep sea, often filling and taking casts of the interior 
and fine tubes of Foraminiferal shells. Now this 
Glauconite, a hydrous silicate of iron and potash, is 
akin to similar materials found filling the pores of 
fossils in Silurian beds. It is also akin to the Ser- 
pentine filling the pores of Eozoon in the Laurentian. 
Such materials are formed only in the deeper parts 
of the ocean, and apparently most abundantly where 
currents of warm water are flowing at the surface, as 
in the area of the Gulf Stream. Thus not only in 
the prevalence of Foraminifere, but in the formation 
of hydrous silicates, does the Cretaceous recall the 
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Laurentian. Such materials had no doubt been 
forming, and such animals living in the ocean depths, 
all through the intervening ages, but with the excep- 
tion of a few and merely local instances, we know 
nothing of them, till the great subsidence and re- 
elevation of the Cretaceous again allows them to 
ascend to the continental plateaus, and again intro- 
duces us to this branch of the world-making process. 

The attention recently drawn to these facts by the 
researches of Dr. Carpenter and others, and especi- 
ally the similarity in mineral character and organic 
remains of some of the deposits now forming in the 
Atlantic and those of the chalk, have caused it to be 
affirmed that in the bed of the Atlantic these con- 
ditions of life and deposit have continued from the 
Cretaceous up to the present time, or as it has been 
expressed, that ‘‘ we are still living in the Cretaceous 
epoch.” Now, this is true or false just as we apply 
the statement. We have seen that the distinction 
between abyssal areas, continental oceanic plateaus, 
and land surfaces, has extended through the whole 
lapse of geological time. In this broad sense we may 
be said to be still living in the Laurentian epoch. In 


other words, the whole plan of the earth’s development 


is one and the same, and each class of general con- 
ditions once introduced is permanent somewhere. 
But in another important sense we are not living in 
the Cretaceous epoch ; otherwise the present site of 
London would be a thousand fathoms deep in the 
ocean; the Ichthyosaurs and Ammonites would be 
disporting themselves in the water, and the huge 
Dinosaurs and strange Pterodactyls living on the land. 
The Italian peasant is still in many important points 
living in the period of the old Roman'Empire. The 
Arab of the desert remains in the Patriarchal period, 
and there are some tribes not yet beyond the primitive 
age of stone. But the world moves, nevertheless, and 
the era of Victoria is not that of the Plantagenets, or 
of Julius Ceesar. So while we may admit that certain 
of the conditions of the Cretaceous seas still prevail 
in the bed of the present ocean, we must maintain 
that nearly all else is changed, and that the very 
existence of the partial similarity is of itself the most 
eonclusive proof of the general want of resemblance, 
and of the thorough character of the changes which 
have occurred. 

The duration of the Cretaceous subsidence must 
have been very great. We do not know the rate at 
which the Foraminifera accumulate calcareous mud. 
In some places where currents heap up their shells, they 
may be gathered rapidly ; but on the average of the 
ocean bed, a foot of such material must indicate the 
lapse of ages very long when compared with those of 
modern history. We need not wonder, therefore, that 
while some forms of deep-sea Cretaceous life, especially 
of the lower grades, seem to have continued to our 
time, the inhabitants of the shallow waters and the 
land have perished ; and that the Cainozoic or Tertiary 
period introduces us to a new world of living beings. 
I say we need not wonder ; yet there is no reason why 
we should expect this as a necessary consequence. As 
the Cretaceous deluge rose over the continents of the 
Mesozoic, the great sea saurians might have followed. 
Those of the land might have retreated to the tracts 
still remaining out of water, and when the dry land 
again appeared in the earlier Tertiary, they might 
again have replenished the earth, and we might thus 
have truly been living in the Reptilian age up to this 
day. But it was not so. The old world again perished, 
and the dawn of the Tertiary shows to us at once the 





dynasties of the Mammalian age, which was to cul- 
minate in the introduction of man. With the great 
Cretaceous subsidence the curtain falls upon the age 
of reptiles, and when it rises again, after the vast 
interval occupied in the deposition of the greensand 
and chalk, the scene has entirely changed. There 
are new mountains and new plains, forests of different 
type, and animals such as no previous age had seen. 
How strange and inexplicable is this perishing of 
types in the geological ages! Some we could well 
spare. We would not wish to have our coasts in- 
fested by terrible sea saurians, or our forests by 
carnivorous Dinosaurs. Yet why should these tyrants 
of creation so utterly disappear without waiting for 
us to make war on them? Other types we mourn. 
How glorious would the hundreds of species of Am- 
monites have shone in the cases of our museums, had 
they still lived! What images of beauty would they 
have afforded to the poets who have made so much of 
the comparatively humble Nautilus! How perfectly, 
too, were they furnished with all those mechanical 
appliances for their ocean life, which are bestowed 
only with a niggardly hand on their successors! 
Nature gives us no explanation of the mystery. 


‘*From scarped cliff and quarried stone, 
She cries—‘A thousand types are gone.’ ”’ 


But why or how one was taken and another left 
she is silent, and I believe must continue to be so, 
because the causes, whether efficient or final, are 
beyond her sphere. If we wish for a full explanation, 
we must leave Nature, and ascend to the higher 
domain of the Spiritual. 





BRISTLES. 


I covutp write a book about bristles, but must confine 
myself to a few points that can be included in a 
paper. To begin with some of their uses. There is 
not, there cannot possibly be, a single dwelling in all 
Britain, nay, in any civilised country where cleanli- 
ness is a virtue, and dust and dirt are plagues, in 
which the bristles do not come into daily use. 
Brushes and brooms are mostly but bristles arranged 
for convenience of handling, and neither carpets 
nor floors, staircases, drawing-rooms, parlours or 
kitchens, would be long endurable without the ser- 
vices they render. Then there are clothes—coats, 
hats, cloaks, continuations, etc., etc.—whose daily 
purity is contingent upon the daily application of the 
bristles to their surface. Then if any man shaves, 
in this age of beards, he cannot lather his own 
stubble without availing himself of piggy’s—and if 
any man, or woman either, cleans his or her teeth, it 
is the bristles that do the business, because no substi- 
tute has yet been found to doit so well. Then think 
of the house-painters and decorators, and of the world 
of work they are doing every day and all day long, 
not a square foot of which is done, or could be done, 
without the indispensable bristles—for every house- 
painter’s brush is but a bundle of hogs’ hair, large 
or small, fitted with a handle. Look, again, at the 
artists with their delicate tools, broad or minute, 
flat or round, stiff or elastic, pointed or blunt, and 
fashioned in countless shapes to suit their whims or 
necessities, but bristles for the most part, rifled from 
the back, or, more correctly speaking, from the mane 
of the pig. We cannot enter into details on this part 
of the subject, for the more we look at it the more it 
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expands and develops beneath our view, and we 
should really despair of affording the reader any 
adequate notion of the multitudinous uses to which 
the bristles are put in certain minor and recondite 
manufactures carried on every day, and in which, or 
in the appropriation of which, the gentler sex are 
chiefly concerned. We must invite attention, how- 
ever, to the relations existing between the shoemaker 
and the bristles, upon which relations are based the 
peaceful arts that administer so effectually to the 
solace and protection of humanity’s ‘‘ poor toes.” 
The bristle, as most people know, is the shoemaker’s 
needle, and it is the only needle he could well use, 
from the simple fact that it is the only elastic needle 
cheaply procurable. The shoemaker’s awl, you see, 
is curved at the end; the little bore or tunnel which 
it makes in the solid sole leather is in shape the 
segment of a circle, and plainly would not be easily 
penetrable, if penetrable at all, by a stiff needle of 
metal. The bristle admits of being coaxed and in a 
manner twiddledrapidly into and through the winding 
thoroughfare—and we submit that the operation, 
humble as it is, in skilful hands is one worthy of 
more than momentary observation. Such also is the 
process of threading the bristle-needle. If the bristle 
were like any other animal hair, this threading could 
not be accomplished ; other hairs are cylindrical, the 
bristle is polygonal; other hairs are single tubes, the 
bristle is double-tubed ; other hairs are mostly imbri- 
cated on their outer surface, the bristle is smooth ; 
and, lastly, other hairs terminate in asingle fine point, 
whereas the bristle terminates in a kind of brush of 
many fine points called the flag. It is this last- 
named characteristic of the bristle which renders its 
threading possible. The cobbler (who beats all the 
casuists in the word in splitting hairs), when he 
makes a wax-end—so called, perhaps, because it has 
no end, only two beginnings—splits the thin points of 
the flag into some half-dozen parts, then divides 
his flaxen yarn into as many, twists or plaits the two 
together by a few rapid turns of thumb and finger, 
and cements their union by the application of his 
peculiar wax in sufficient quantity. The entire opera- 
tion is as quick as it is dexterous. 

But, dismissing the various uses of bristles, let us 
inquire for a moment where they all come from, and 
how we come by them in such interminable quanti- 
ties We have pigs and to spare in England, but 
the English pig refuses to supply us with bristles fit 
for the market, or which could economically be made 
so. The trade in bristles is peculiarly an English 
trade, notwithstanding, though the Americans have 
of late years also cultivated it to a considerable ex- 
tent. The sources of the vast majority of the bristles 
of commerce are the interminable forests of Northern 
Russia. Here, for thousands of miles in extent the 
land is covered with wood—pine-trees, larches, oaks, 
beeches, rowans, and other cone, mast, acorn, and 
berry-bearing trees, the fruits of which form a deli- 
cious diet for swine, which in a sort of half-wild state, 
and more or less under the” surveillance of swine- 
herds, swarm in prodigious numbers. It need not 
be supposed that all these swarms surrender their 
bristles to the bristle-merchant. The pigs under 
culture for the bristle crop are mostly a privileged race 
who pasture near the great tallow factories of Russia, 
where the animals reared too far from the habitations 
of men to be consumed for human food, are boiled 
down for the sake of their fat. The swine are fed on 
the refuse of the tallow houses at certain seasons, and 





become in prime condition after a few months’ feed- 
ing. The bristle harvest is reaped, or rather is up- 
rooted, in the summer, by a process which reminds 
one of the quill-plucking of the Lincolnshire geese, 
but which is really not so cruel as it appears at first 
view. When the animals are well fattened after 
months of unlimited feasting, and their bristles are 
in the finest order, they have to compensate their 
hosts for their entertainment. They are then driven 
in multitudes into a kind of kraal, or fenced enclosure, 
where they are crowded as thickly together as they 
can stand, and perhaps rather more so. Here, by 
dint of kicking, striving, struggling, and scrambling 
together, they are sure to get considerably heated, in 
which feverish condition they are seized by the 
pluckers, who have then but little difficulty in pull- 
ing up the bristles by the roots. This is no sooner 
accomplished, than piggy is allowed to regain his 
liberty, and scampers off again to his pasture. The 
spectacle is not a very delightful one, as may be 
imagined, nor is the extemporaneous concert impro- 
vised on the occasion very agreeable to the ear. That 
the bristle harvest is really reaped in this way, any 
one may satisfy himself by inspecting a consignment 
of undressed bristles before they have been passed 
through any cleansing or purifying process. He will 
see that the stiff hairs have been forcibly dragged up 
by the roots, and he will see further, in the case of 
Siberian bristles, that together with the roots of the 
stiff hair there has been torn away no inconsiderable 
portion of the softer wool which by a kind provision 
of Nature underlies the bristles in the severe North. 
We have no data for calculating the quantity of 
this sort of merchandise exported from Russia in the 
course of a year, nor the amount of the actual pro- 
duce. We know that St. Petersburg alone exports 
from twelve to fifteen hundred tons of bristles 
annually, nearly all of which comes to this country. 
We know also that other ports ship off considerable 
quantities, and that to other countries as well as to 
England, the Americans being the next largest cus- 
tomers to the English. In Russia every peasant knows 
well the value of the swine’s hair, and each one will 
hoard the produce of his own pigs until such time as 
the collector comes round, who will buy it of him at 
the current rate. The other exporters of bristles be- 
sides Russia are North Germany, Austria, the Tyrol, 
and France ; but all of them taken together would 
not supply one-third in amount of the produce of 
Russia. At the time of the Crimean war, bristles, 
like everything else that was Russian, went up in 
price. France, which produces least in quantity, 
sends the whitest and best dressed bristles into the 
market. Most of the choicest tools of the artist are 
made of what is called French hair, and they are not 
only white as milk, but, while soft at the extremities 
as camel’s hair, are yet firm and elastic, and spring 
up under the touch, however plentifully they may be 
charged with colour. Whether this so-called French 
hair is really of French origin we cannot say; it is 
not unlikely that it is, after all, Russian hair pre- 
pared in some peculiar manner by French ingenuity. 
Bristles come to us from over the sea in casks, and 
have to be neatly tied in bundles and packed with 
care to save them from damage. The tying them 
in bundles is not quite so simple a matter as might 
be supposed, especially as several sorts and colours 
are often tied up in the same bundle and are yet in a 
manner separated from each other. This is done by 
first making a central lot of one kind, and ranging 
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the other kinds in circles around it. All of the same 
or nearly the same length are of course bundled 
together, in the first instance, irrespective of their 
value, for convenience of packing. The longest 
bristles are not by any means the best. Swine’s 
hair sometimes runs to the length of ten inches, and 
even more, but by gaining in length it loses in 
toughness, and a good firm bristle is rarely found 
above six or seven inches in length; this is about 
the length of the shoemaker’s bristle, which for firm- 
ness and elasticity is not to be surpassed. A chief 
element of value, however, is colour—pure white 
bearing the highest price, and those of a cream- 
colour ranking next. Colour is to a large extent 
artificially produced by the processes of washing, dry- 
rubbing, combing, bleaching with sulphur, etc.; and 
such sound bristles as could not be brought to a 
uniform light colour by such treatment are gene- 
rally dyed black. Of late years this black dyeing has 
been greatly improved, and black hair has in conse- 
quence come into more general use. 

The price of bristles varies, of course, with their 
quality, and ranges from four or five shillings up to 
twenty shillings and more per pound. The genuine 
article being so costly, it is no wonder that a cheaper 
article is often substituted for it. Thus there is a 
species of bog weed, called bass, which possesses rare 
toughness and wiriness when dried, and which is 
largely used in the manufacture of domestic brooms 
and brushes, notably such as are used for hard 
scrubbing. Again, the hair from the cow’s tail is 
sometimes made to do duty as bristles—not by any 
means, we are assured, advantageously to the pur- 
chaser of articles so sophisticated. Another substitute 
is the central bark of the cocoanut-tree, which splits 
when dried into hair-like fibres, and can readily be 
used in certain manufactures instead of the hair of 
the swine. Lastly, in place of new bristles, old ones 
are often used; the larger brushes of house-painters, 
plasterers, house-decorators, etc., after being in use 
tor months, and when worn down to little more than 
half their original size, have yet a sufficient length of 
bristle left to serve for short-haired brushes of various 
sorts. The dealers in refuse look after these old 
stumps, and know well enough how to free them 
from their old paint, and prepare them for re-manu- 
facture by the makers of cheap articles. Many a new- 
looking brush is fabricated from such old bristles, 
and, ike Hodge’s razors, which were made to sell, 
perform but indifferent work, and that only for a 
short period. 

It is ong peculiarity of the industry connected with 
bristles, that a considerable proportion of it is carried 
on by that singular class of workers who stand un- 
comfortably between the employer and the journey- 
man, and are as a rule considerably worse off than 
either. The garret-master is simply a working-man 
who is his own employer, and in nine cases out of ten 
he is so because he does not relish subjection to 
discipline, to regular hours, and to constant superin- 
tendence ; in the remaining case he is a sick, dis- 
abled, or superannuated journeyman, who works 
on his own account because he is unfit for regular 
labour in the workshop, and is forced to do the best 
hecan. That he is very often a brushmaker is ex- 
plained Ly the fact that brushmaking in the domestic 
branch of it requires but few tools, and the smallest 
capital, as the materials can be bought in any 
quantities, however small. One generally finds him 
seated at a table or low bench, on which lie his 





bristles, or substitutes for bristles, his bits of wood, 
his auger for boring, a few cutting tools, and a ball 
or two of strong twine or close-spun thread. . He sits 
with a powerful vice between his knees—the most 
expensive, as it is the most indispensable, article of 
his outfit. If he is very dirty in person, and his room 
is in an utterly irreclaimakle muddle—the walls 
black and greasy, and the floor grimed with filth— 
you are not to suppose that such phenomena are the 
necessary results of his calling; they only proclaim to 
us that, familiar as he has been with bristles for many 
a long year, he does not yet condescend to apply them 
for his own personal benefit. 





GHOSTS AND GHOST LORE. 
vl. 

BerorE leaving Mr. Barham’s Life, we must quote 
another remarkable story, which we are _per- 
mitted to do by the courtesy of the author and pub- 
lisher of the book. It is a narrative of a class far 
more important than the last, many similar cases 
being recorded in works of medicine and science, as 
well as in books of a more popular kind. Lord 
Brougham’s case, quoted in our first paper, is only 
one of multitudes of similar narratives. The story 
now to be related caused much interest and discus- 
sion at the time, and attracted the more notice 
because it was often repeated by King George the 
Fourth, whose foster-brother, Dr. Blomberg, was the 
person indicated by the mysterious apparition. As 
several versions of this strange occurrence are in 
existence, it may be worth while to give the one 
which Mr. Barham heard at the doctor’s own table. 


DR. BLOMBERG’S GHOST-STORY. 


During the American War, two officers of rank 
were seated in their tent, and delayed taking their 
supper till a brother officer, then absent. upon a 
foraging party, should return. Their patience was 
well-nigh exhausted, and they were about to com- 
mence their meal, concluding something had occurred 
to detain the party, when suddenly his well-known 
footstep was heard approaching. Contrary to their 
expectation, however, he paused at the entrance of 
the tent, and without coming in called on one of them 
by name, requesting him with much earnestness, as 
soon as he should return to England, to proceed to a 
house in a particular street in Westminster, in a room 
of which (describing it) he would find certain papers 
of great consequence to a young lad with whom the 
speaker was nearly connected. Tho speaker then 
apparently turned away, and his footsteps were dis- 
tinctly heard retiring till their sound was lost in 
distance. Struck with the singularity of his beha- 
viour, they both rose, and proceeded in search of him. 
A neighbouring sentinel on being questioned denied 
that he had either seen or heard any one, although, as 
they believed, their friend must have passed close by 
his post. In afew minutes their bewilderment was 
changed into a more painful feeling by the approach 
of the visiting officer of the night, who informed 
them that the party which went out in the morning 
had been surprised, and that the dead body of poor 
Major Blomberg (their friend) had been brought into 
the camp about ten minutes before. The two friends 
retired in silence, and sought the corpse of the 
person who, as both were fully persuaded, had just 
addressed them. They found him pierced by three 
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bullets, one of which had passed through his 
temples and must have occasioned instant death. He 
was quite cold, and appeared to have been dead some 
hours. It may easily be conceived that a memo- 
randum was immediately made of the request they 
had both so distinctly heard, and of the circumstances 
attending it, and that on the return of the regiment 
to Europe, no time was lost in searching for the 
papers. The house was found without difficulty, and 
in an upper room, agreeably with the information 
they had received in such an extraordinary manner, 
an old box was discovered, which had remained there 
many years, containing the title-deeds of some pro- 
perty now in the possession of the Rev. Dr. Blom- 
berg, who was the “lad” mentioned by name by the 
voice at the tent door. 

This story, adds Mr. Barham, was repeated to me 
by Mr. Atwood, the King’s organist, at Dr. Blom- 
berg’s own table in his temporary absence. Mr. 
Atwood declared that he had heard the story related 
by George rv (whose foster-brother Dr. Blomberg 
was) more than once, and on one occasion when the 
doctor himself was present. He further stated that 
the King had mentioned the names of all the parties 
concerned, but that, with the exception of Major 
Blomberg’s, they had escaped his memory. 

Since the foregoing pages were prepared for the 
press a very different version of the story has 
reached me, furnished by a member of the family to 
the head of which the Yorkshire property has de- 
scended. The account given by my informant con- 
tains the substance of a narrative of the circumstances 
under which the alleged supernatural communication 
was made, drawn up by the officer to whom it was 
more particularly addressed. It runs as follows :— 

Captain (? Major) Edward Blomberg was left a 
widower, with one little boy, two years old, who was 
heir to a fair estate in Yorkshire then in the posses- 
sion of Baron Blomberg. The captain’s regiment 
being stationed in the island of Martinique, he was, 
in the course of duty, sent off with despatches to a 
place at a considerable distance from head-quarters. 
One night, shortly after his departure, an officer who, 
in consequence of the crowded condition of the 
barracks, was sharing his chamber with a comrade, 
was aroused, just as he was dropping off to sleep, by 
the opening of the door. Captain Blomberg entered, 
walked slowly to hisfriend’s bed, and drew back the 
mosquito curtains. 

_.“ Why, Blomberg!” exclaimed the latter in aston- 
ishment, ‘‘ what on earth has brought you back?” 

The intruder answered: ‘This night I died at 
, and I have come hither to beg you to take 
charge of my little orphan boy.’ He then gave the 
address of the child’s grandmother and aunt, who 
were residing in London, and requested that his son 
might be sent to them immediately ; adding directions 
as to the searching for certain papers necessary to 
establish the boy’s title to the property of which he 
was heir. This done, without waiting for a reply, 
the figure departed. Perplexed, not to say alarmed, 
and thinking it just possible that his imagination 
might have played him false, the officer called to the 
occupant of the other bed : 

‘Did you,” he asked, ‘‘see any one come into the 
room ? ”? 

_ “Yes,” was the answer ; 
it not? What did he want?” 

“Didn’t you hear what he said ? ” 

“No,” returned the other; ‘I could hear that he 





“it was Blomberg, was 
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was talking to you, but what he said I was unable to 
make out.” 

The first speaker then related the extraordinary 
communication he had just received. Both officers 
were much affected by the strangeness of the affair, 
and were not a little ridiculed on the following 
morning when they narrated the occurrence at break- 
fast in the mess-room. In the evening, however, a 
message was forwarded to the general in command to 
the effect that Captain Blomberg’s death had taken 
place on the preceding night, just at the time of his 
appearance in the bedroom. It came out that he 
had died of fever, evidently brought on by depres- 
sion of spirits occasioned by the loss of his wife. 
No time was lost in seeking out the child, who was 
found and despatched to England, where he appears 
to have been somewhat coldly received by the grand- 
mother. His story, however, happened to reach the 
ears of Lady Caroline Finch, the Queen’s governess, 
who repeated it to her Majesty. The Queen, struck 
by the interest attaching to the boy, declared that 
little Blomberg should never want a home; and 
immediately sending for him ordered that he should 
be brought up in the royal nursery. She after- 
wards provided for his education, and saw to the 
settlement of his property. In addition to this, when 
the lad reached the age of nine years, the Queen 
employed Gainsborough to paint his portrait, and 
subsequently presented the picture to the original. 
This lad, brought up at the palace, became in due 
time chaplain to George Iv and residentiary of St. 
Paul’s. He married Miss Floyer, a Dorsetshire lady, 
but, continuing childless, adopted her niece; and 
narrative and portrait, papers and estate—to say 


nothing of the ghost’s plates and spoons—are, I am 





told, at the present time in the possession of this 
lady’s representative. 

Whatever may be the explanation given of some 
points of this story, such as the belief of one officer 
that he heard the words ascribed to Major Blomberg, 
and of the other that he saw him enter the room, it 
is an undoubted fact, confirmed by numerous in- 
stances, that impressions are often conveyed to the 
mind of the presence of deceased persons, and this, 
if credit is to be placed on testimony, at or near the 
time of the decease, as afterwards ascertained. It is 
for physiologists to explain this, but in all reported 
cases it is essential that the facts and dates should 
be noted privately, before any public notice of the 
death can have been received. 
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Natrona. AssuMBLY OF VERSAILLES.—As a historical record, 
we preserve the notes of an English traveller (author of ‘*‘ Two 
Months in Palestine” and ‘‘ Two Months in Spain ”), when the 
Assembly was meeting at Versailles :—‘‘ The Assembly is held in 
the beautiful little Theatre of Louis xv ; the members (about 
250 present) sit in the pit or arena, and the three tiers of boxes 
are rife org for the audience. Not only the building, 
but the whole proceedings have a theatrical character. The 
reporters lay down their pens to join with the members in 
clapping hands and applauding the popular orator, in which 
they are joined by the visitors. The illusion is strengthened 
by the prompter’s bell, used by the President to command 
silence, which is not much attended to ; and further, by the 
members ascending a tribune to deliver their set orations. I ~ 
have been present at the Reichstags of North and South Ger- 
many, and at the Diet of Hungary, and have some acquaint- 
ance with the Congress of the United States, and of our own 
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dignified Houses of Parliament. In all of these there is some- 
thing of a legislative character in their appearance and pro- 
ceedings, but this seemed a mere theatrical display. I sat for 
four hours and heard some of the leading orators. I could not 
follow their rapid utterance, and lost some of the points that 
seemed to tell on the house, but I came to the conclusion that 
much of the oratory was mere egotistic declamation. No one 
seemed to take a grave and serious grasp of the calamitous 
events that have overwhelmed the nation. Instead of laying 
aside all personal and party feeling and intrigues, and com- 
bining as one man in honest and unselfish patriotism to extri- 
cate the nation from its overwhelming difficulties, their 
time and labour seem wasted in criminations and recrimina- 
tions. What good purpose can the explanations and justifica- 
tions of Gen. Trochu and M. Favre serve with such work as 
the nation has now before it? It does appear to me sometimes 
as if this nation was expiating the crimes and follies of two 
centuries, and had not yet filled up its cup of retribution.” 


Lost Lerrers.—A Post-office return shows that in the year 
1870, 936,375,505 unregistered letters and book packets passed 
through the post ; it was alleged that 27,913 were lost, but it 
was ascertained that many of these were either never posted or 
were really delivered. 3,005,994 inland registered letters and 
packets passed through the post in the year, and only twelve 
were lost. In the five years 1866-70, 193 persons were pro- 
secuted by the Post-office for stealing letters—viz., 169 persons 
in the service of the Post-office, and 24 other persons, the latter 
for robbing mail bags or stealing letters from post-offices and 
pillar-boxes ; 173 persons were convicted. About half the con- 
victions were for stealing letters containing postage stamps. 





Tuer Lone PARtIAMENT.—The vote by Ballot was discussed 
and negatived in the most memorable parliament that ever sat 
in England, the Long Parliament. Whatever may be our 
opinion of the conduct of many public questions by the Long 
Parliament, all of us will, I think, agree that its members 
wert as a body devoted to public liberty, and that it was an 
assembly of Englishmen which showed a greater capacity to 
govern probably than any parliament which we ever had.—Mr. 
Disraeli. 

RoMAN Loyatty.—Sir George Bowyer, commenting on the 
loyal demonstration of the citizens and inhabitants of Rome on 
the arrival of the King and the transfer of the Italian 
Government to Rome, writes :—‘‘ Mr. Jervoise, in his despatch 
presented to Parliament, states (page 53) that in September last 
an unruly mob had been introduced into Rome through secret 
and revolutionary agents for the purpose of creating confusion, 
a still greater number of whom had accompanied the army. 
These people have been subsequently reinforced by Revolu- 
tionists and Communists from all parts of the Continent and by 
the International. Especially since the destruction of the Paris 
Commune, European Democracy and Socialism have made 
Rome their centre and the great object of their efforts. Such 
is the class of people, and not the Romans, who make Italian 
demonstrations and force the inhabitants to hang out Italian 
flags.” What Sir George Bowyer is made ‘‘ to write to the 
‘Times’” is not only seldom true, but usually the reverse of 
truth, on all Popish questions. 


Wetsu Pontes.—The proprietor of a hotel at Beddgelert, 
amongst various recommendations of his house, advertises in 
the Llandudno paper that he has ‘‘guides and ponies to the re- 
nowned Snowdon, who are acquainted with the plants indige- 
nous to the hills in the locality.” We have heard of the clever- 
ness of Welsh ponies, and are glad to hear that some of them 
have added botany to their accomplishments. 


CANADIAN PosT-oFFICE.—The Postmaster-General estimates 
that 24,500,000 letters passed through the Post-office of Canada 
in the year 1869-70. The postal revenue was $1,010,767 ; the 
expenditure, $1,155,261. 

LETTER PREPARED FOR MAcAULAY’s NEw ZEALANDER.— 
The memorial stone ofa new Wesleyan chapel, on Mansfield Road, 
Nottingham, was lately laid by Sir F. Lycett. In a cyst below, 
a number of things of unusual kind were deposited, as appears 
from the following list read on the occasion: the cyst contains 
the photographs of the ministers of the circuit, of several of the 
trustees, of the mayor and mayoress, of the sheriff and Mrs. 
Woodward, of one alderman, and of one councillor. It contains 
the circuit plan, the General and District Wesleyan Missionary 
Reports, a copy of the ‘‘ Nottingham Guardian,” ete. There 
are also deposited in it lists of the corporation and board of 
guardians, and a copy of the Sanitary and Highway Reports. 
There has been placedin it a list, with sundry specimens, of 
local manufactures. The cyst contains a silk stocking, made 
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for the Queen. It also contains coins of the realm, but not so 
many as to tempt a thief. There has been deposited a post-card 
purporting to be a note from the manufacturers of Nottingham, 
—say, if you like, to those who shall live when the millennium 
of trade and commerce shall come. Some people write from 
posterity, but this is to posterity, and it reads as follows, 
The post-card bears on the address side the ‘following :—‘‘ To 
Macaulay's New Zealander, or any other person it may interest, 
in or about a.D. 2960,” and on the other the following 
inscription was placed in the cyst:—‘‘Greeting! In this, 
A.D. 1871. We, Lace Manufacturers of Nottingham, whose 
productions are placed under this memorial stone, to interest 
the future antiquary, are paying to our workmen an average of 
£4 per week each man; a new Levers’ twist-machine cost us 
about £600 ; the price of cotton yarn ranges from 1s. 6d. (No. 
50) to 20s. (No. 150) per Ib.; the price of silk, prepared, from 
16s. to 50s. per Ib. There are about 4,000 machines engaged 
full time,—that is, twelve to twenty hours per day,—in the 
production of laces and edging of various kinds, and plain 
and fancy nets.” 


Scorr Sratvge ror New Yorx.—The Scottish societies of 
New York having recently resolved to place a statue of Sir 
Walter Scott in the Central Park of that city, they have arranged 
with Mr. John Steell, k.s.4., of Edinburgh, for a copy, in bronze, 
of the well-known marble figure in the Scott Monument, Prince’s 
Street, Edinburgh. The statue will, it is expected, occupy an 


important site in the park at New York, and will be placed on, 


a pedestal of Peterhead granite, designed by the sculptor, and 
sent out from this country. Bronze statues of Shakspeare, 
Schiller, Goethe, Humboldt, and others, by eminent artists, 
and cast in Berlin, Munich, Vienna, Rome, and other Con- 
tinental cities, also adorn New York’s chief pleasure-ground. 
The negotiations as to the Scott statue were arranged through 
the Atlantic cable. 


PrrsIA.—The newspapers this summer have given occa- 
sional brief notices of the fearful condition of many parts of 
Persia, from famine after the drought of last year. The papers 
have not told much, however, of the state of social and political 
disorganisation throughout Persia, and in Shiraz particularly. 
Private letters told us of hundreds dying in the streets and 
roads, and in the fields whither the famished wretches crawled 
to search for plants and roots. Pestilence was dreaded, and 
cholera was already announced in Bushire. Rain has fallen 
plentifully, but prices remain high. At Court there has been 
great confusion and anxiety. The prime minister was dis- 
missed, many officials disgraced, and civil war and rebellion 
feared. The cruelties perpetrated in Persia under the name of 
justice are horrible. Some of the people punished may have 
been thieves, and even housebreakers in search of food, but 
retribution is severe when we hear of their being crucified or 
‘*four-nailed.” We hear little during all this of the English 
Ambassador, whose influence ought to have some weight, and 
whose communications might have at an earlier time made 
known the calamities of the place of his residence. There 
seems to be no British chaplain or representative of British 
Christianity at the embassy, as we hear of marriages of Pro- 
testants having to be performed by Roman Catholic priests. 
All this would not have happened and been unreported in the 
days of Sir John Malcolm or Sir James Outram. 


Income TAx Fravups.—In the schedule of trades and profes- 
sions it is impossible to secure fairness of returns. In one case 
nil was returned ; the department assessed at £7,217, and that 
sum was paid. A large list of instances are reported by the 
Inland Revenue Board of altered assessments, which were not 
disputed. These were in all grades of life. Thus one return of 
£1,000 was amended at £5,000, £250 at £3,500, £5,000 at 
£10,000, £190,513 at £254,150. In all these cases there was 
no investigation, and if fair returns were always given, the 
amount of the income for this tax might be doubled, or what 
is equivalent, half the tax saved to honest people. 


Wuy nor Patmerston *—The town of Rugeley, in Stafford- 
shire, for a time bitterly felt the disgrace of having given birth to 
the notorious Palmer, executed for poisoning people whose lives 
were insured, in connection with racing and betting transactions. 
Neighbouring towns did not leave the scandal to die out. So 
uncomfortable did they make the people of Rugeley that a 
deputation was sent up to the Home Secretary, headed by the 
chief magistrate, to consult Lord Palmerston as to changing 
the name of the town. The Home Secretary listened with 
patience te the deputation, and on being asked to suggest another 
name, said with grim humour, ‘‘ Why not Palmersto(w)n? 
The absurdity of the thing struck all present, and Rugeley did 
not change its name. 
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